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go forward, till my guide, who had kept behind, 
coming in sight, had only to speak, and the mule 
went on. The scenery before me was frequently 
very grand, so that with admiration I could not 
help erying out, ‘Great and wonderful are Thy 
works, Lord God Almighty!” 

“ During my tarriance at Genoa, I was intro- 
duced into very close exercise of mind and trial 
of faith. Deep had been my concern on account 
of various parts of Italy—Rome, Naples, &c.,— 
places that I had felt for in years past, with an 
apprehension that I should be required to visit 
them in gospel love. I thought that the time had 
come for me to engage in that service, especially 
as | was then in Italy. Finding, however, that it 
would be impracticable to go by land to Rome, 
on account of the numerous bands of robbers 
that attacked travellers, even when escorted by 
large companies of soldiers, I concluded to try to 
go there by sea, by way of Leghorn. As I was 
going to engage my passage for that port, my 
mind was introduced into unutterable distress— 
gross darkness seemed to be before me, whilst a 
bright stream of light was behind; I stood still 
for awhile, and found I could not go forward, I 
returned to my lodgings, and in my chamber 
poured forth my soul unto the Lord, entreating 
Him to direct me aright. He knew it was in 
obedience to his Divine will that I had come to 
these nations, and that to his Divine guidance 
and almighty protection I had wholly committed 
myself and my all. He very graciously con- 
descended to be near me in my “distress, and to 
hear the voice of my supplication. He gave me 
to see, _ strongly to feel, that to Kome, Na- 
ples, &c., I should indeed go, that I had baptisms 
there to be baptized with, but that the time for 
it had not yet come, and the language of the 
Spirit was to proceed with all speed for Geneva 
and Switzerland. My soul was greatly humbled 
and tendered before the Lord, who thus conde- 
scended to instruct his poor servant, and to direct 
him in the way which He would have him to go. 
I remembered with awful reverence and grati- 
tude the gracious promise made me before I left 
America, when, contemplating the extent and 
magnitude of the Lord’s work to which I was 
called, my soul was dismayed : ‘I will teach thee 
and instruct thee in the way in w hie h thou goest, 
I will guide thee with mine eye.’ Now I saw 
how wonderfully my blessed Lord and Redeemer 
fulfilled his Divine word, and He also renewed 
a little faith in the safety of his guidance and 
almighty protection.’ 

From Genoa, he went by carriage to Turin. 
There he felt a strong drawing of love towards 
the Vaudois in the valleys of Piedmont, which 
were not far distant. But, in seeking for Divine 
direction, no way was open to pay them a visit 
at that time. “I felt as if 1 must proceed with 
all speed for Geneva; the impulse on my mind 
was asif I must flee for my life. Surely the ways 
of the Lord are above our ways! Vain would it 
be for poor man to inquire why or wherefore it 
isso? At least I found it so with me. Under 
the conviction that my only safety was in simple 
obedience to the Lord, I have said, ‘ Thy will be 


done.’” Accordingly he took passage in a car- 
riage going to Geneva, where he arrived after a 
journey of five days and nights. Of his feelings 
at that time, he remarks :— 

As I proceeded on my way, I felt that I was 
leaving a heavy weight behind me, and that a 
bright light shone on my way forward; such 
peacefulness accompanied me that I did not feel 
any we ariness from the journey ; the consolation 
of the Lord was so richly extended to me that 
my soul was poured forth in reverent gratitude 
before Him, surprised nevertheless, in having 
been thus driven to Genoa, and now brought to 
Geneva; surely the Lord has wise designs in all 
this, though I do not understand it.” 

At Geneva he found considerable religious 
service required of him; and whilst there he 
learned also why it was that he had been led by 
such a peculiar route, and had felt the need of 
such urgency and haste to make his escape into 
Switzerland. He says respecting this,— 

“T now learn that the Prefect at Nismes wrote 
to the Minister of Police at Paris respecting me, 
as he told me he should do. He received an 
order from him to have me arrested, and sent 
to Paris. In consequence he sent his gendarmes 
after me to Marseilles, expecting that I was still 
there; but finding that I had left that place for 
Italy, they did not think I could have attempted 
to go there by that difficult road, through which 
the Lord directed my steps, but that I must have 
followed the highway through Chambery and 
Mont Cenis; and finding that I had not passed 
through Chambery, they reported to the Prefect 
that they could not discover where I had gone; 
and again, why I have been prevented, in such 
a remarkable manner from going towards Rome, 
or even among the Waldenses, and felt myself 
constrained to come here with such speed, is now 
explained as being a very merciful interposition 
of my blessed Master, under whose guidance I 
desire to be kept. The armies of Bonaparte have 
met with signal defeats in Germany, at Leipzic 
and in several other places, so that the survivors 
of his once large army, are hastily retiring, some 
over the Rhine to France; and the army of the 
king of Naples to Italy, by way of the Tyrol, the 
Simyilon, &c.; so that I had hardly left Italy 
when they began to arrive, closely pursued by 
the Austrians. A delay in Italy of a few days 
longer might have shut me up there, as there is 
no possibility, at present, for anybody to pass 
away from their lines; neither could I now es- 
cape from Chambery. Thus have I been de- 
livered from two-fold dangers,—from being car- 
ried to Paris as a prisoner for the testimony of 
Jesus, or shut up in some corner of Italy. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul! trust forever in the guid- 
ance of his Divine Spirit, who alone can and 
ought to direct thy steps and all thy movements, 
especially in the service of the ministry of the 
gospel, to which he has called thee.” 
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For “ Tue Frienp.”” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 145. 
DIVINE GUIDANCE. 

The narrative of Stephen Grellet’s travels on 
the Continent of Europe, in the year 1813, fur- 
nishes a remarkable and instructive illustr: ation 
of the care of the Almighty over his faithful 
servants; and of the manner in which they are 
at times safely led through dangers of w hich they 
are ignorant, by the revelations of his own Di- 
vine light in their mind; so that, by following 
the impressions of duty with which He favors 
them, they are guided through perils from which 
no human wisdom could have extricated them. 

At that time Stephen Grellet was at Mar- 
seilles, France; and, in the prosecution of his 
religious visit, wished to go to Italy. The coun- 
try was in an unsettled state owing to the terrific 

wars in which the French were engaged under 
the lead of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and the free- 
dom of action of individuals was greatly ham- 
pered by the despotism of the police department, 
which looked with suspicion on anything out of 
the usual course. The public meetings which 
8. Grellet had held in the South of France had 
awakened a degree of jealousy, of which he seems 
not to have been aware at the time. The usual 
route from Marseilles was through Mont Cenis, 
and without going a long distance round, there 
was no other course, except a very difficult one 
over precipitous mountains by way of Nice. 
This, he felt it would be right for him to take; 
and trusting in the Divine Guidance, and being 
assured that the Lord could carry him through 
all, he went like a horse led by a bridle, and 
reached Nice in safety. From that point he 
went to Genoa, braving the danger of meeting 
with brigands, who were then very numerous, 
because many of the young men, who had been 
conscripted for military service, deserted rather 
than join the army, and being afraid to return 
home, sought the means of living by plundering 
all whom they met. 

Of the road from Nice he says, “I found it lay 
over high rocky mountains, by the side of gre at 
precipices, and so narrow that & misstep of the 
mule would have precipitated us to a great depth. 
Sometimes even that narrow path was covered 
With rolling stones, and so steep that it was like 
ascending or descending a staircase. I was 
favored to pass all this without injury, though 
once or twice my mule stopped short, refusing to 


J. W. 








“ Aut Friends, heed nothing but the life and 
power of the Lord God; for all that is not of it 
is and will be confounded.”— George Foz. 
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The Curse of the Western Pacific Islands — 
with a Home Comment. 


The Aborigines Protection Society, of Great 
Britain, have recently addressed an open letter 
to Bishop Potter, of New York, in which they 
call attention to certain facts concerning the 
traffic in firearms and strong liquors in the 
Western Pacific Islands, and ask that our gov- 
ernment and people, in common with the other 
nations culpably concerned in the bad business, 
bestir themselves to put a stop to it. 

As long ago as 1884, the British Assistant 
High Commissioner in the Western Pacitic, Sir 
John Thurston, called the attention of his gov- 
ernment to the matter, stating that he believed 
it could be eflectually suppressed by agreement 
and joint action of the German, French, and 
American governments, in common with that of 
Great Britain; “for,” he said, “ it is the subjects 
of these nations principally, who, by the sale of 
arms, ammunition and alcohol in its most ardent 
and poisonous forms, are demoralizing the na- 
tives of the Pacific, and bringing about their 
rapid destruction.” It was because the evil was 
admittedly so great, and the task of regulating 
or controlling it so difficult, that the Commission 
felt constrained to recommend that the sale of 
arms, ammunition and ardent spirits to the 
islanders should be absolutely interdicted by in- 
ternational agreement. 

The benevolent views of the Commissioner not 
only received the approval of Lord Granville, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but 
a circular dispatch was promptly sent out by the 
latter to the diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Russia and the United States, instructing them 
to sound the respective governments of those 
countries as to their readiness to enter into an 
international agreement for the purpose stated. 
Emphasis was still further given to this suggested 
action, through a report about the same time, by 
the Assistant Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in which he refers to various fatal col- 
lisions between foreigners of several nationalities 
and natives, arising from the indiscriminate use 
of firearms. Looking at the matter merely from 
the view-point of expediency, legitimate trade in 
the Pacific Islands, he averred, would witness a 
deplorable falling away, if the people, their pro- 
spective customers, were to be killed off by the 
free use of firearms and ardent spirits. 

Similarly illustrative of the need for an inter- 
national agreement, was a report of Commander 
Moore to the Commodore of the Western Pacific 
squadron, relative to a visit paid by him to 
Pleasant Island, where the trader, knowing full 
well the fatal use that may be made of the car- 
tridges he is exchanging for nuts, eagerly sells 
them to the natives. The Commodore states, 
that on that island, during the four years pre- 
ceding the date of his report, 250 women and 
children had been killed through the general use 
of firearms. 

The open letter further states that favorable 
answers to Lord Granville’s circular have been 
received from all the powers interested in the 
matter except the United States, that Lord Salis- 
bury will assent to the principle of the proposed 
agreement as Lord Granville did three years ago, 
and that as “ flagrant abuses caused by the traffic 
in arms and spirits are now being perpetuated 
by the refusal of the American government to 
take part in an undertaking which the European 

wers generally support,” the government of 
this Republic ought to be urgently impleaded 
no longer to withhold its assent. 


The recommendation of the foregoing measure 
is one which might very well accompany any 
associate international action relative to the ex- 
portation and sale of intoxicating liquors to the 
Congo Free State. 

And now, as the Senate Committee on Coast 
Defences has agreed, as stated, to favorably re- 
port the bill introduced by Senator Dolph, of 
Oregon, to locate a new gun factory, to fortify 
the ports on the Great Lakes, and to appropriate 
(for expenditure during the next eleven years) 
upward of $126,000,000 for fortifications and sea- 
coast defences, it may be pertinent to ask whether 
some sort of an inquiry should not be made into 
the character of the civilization and the Chris- 
tianity which would provide such warlike de- 
fences, while it declares that deadly weapons are 
“no good” for the pagan islanders of the Western 
Pacific. Before all this treasure is cast into the 
maelstrom of military preparations, I would ask 
that the Senators halt ere embarking on a foolish, 
oppressive, and sinful policy, which the nation- 
alities of Europe have tried to their abundant 
sorrow, and which America ought to determi- 
nately reject in declaring emphatically for the 
principle of arbitration, and the establishment of 
a High Court for the adjudication of all inter- 
national differences——Josiah W. Leeds, in The 
Christian Statesman. 


$$$ 
For “ THe Frrienp.”’ 


The Path from Earth to Heaven. 

Job says: “There is a path which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen: the lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor 
the fierce lion passed by it.” Those who are 
soaring on the airy wings of speculation far above 
the lowly path of humility and self-denial, which 
is the only one that leads from earth to heaven, 
though they may have the keen eye of the vul- 
ture, yet being dazzled with popular splendor 
and the glory of the world, they cannot see it. 
The prophet speaks of it as an highway, yet he 
sannot mean an exalted way, for it is far the re- 
verse. But he calls it the way of holiness; and 
says, the unclean shall not pass over it. But it 
is a plain way: the wayfaring men, though fools 
as to the wisdom of this world, may walk in it 
and not err. But no lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast go up thereon. It shall not be 
found there; for it does not belong in the path 
that leads to heaven. So all the wild, ferocious, 
beastly nature that we have in our hearts, must 
be overcome and subdued, until all that might 
be compared to the fierce, destructive lion or 
wolf that we have by nature, is so changed as to 
harmonize with the lamb. Then nothing will 
hurt or destroy: for all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking will be put 
away from us, with all malice: for they do not 
belong in the Christian’s path to heaven. But 
we will be kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven us. 

And when thus redeemed, we shall walk in 
the way of holiness, and the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return to Zion through it: for we all 
like sheep have gone astray; and if we return, it 
must be by following the light of this lowly path 
which is the path of the just, and which will 
shine more and more as we get nearer and nearer 
to the kingdom, or to the perfect day : where we 
long to be crowned with everlasting joy, and 
where sorrow and sighing will flee away. 

But while we have the light to shine upon our 
path, we must believe in it and walk in it, or we 
shall never become the children of light. Now, 
walking signifies moving forward, and the more 


we walk in this new and living way, the more 
fellowship we shall have with the Father, Sop 
and Holy Spirit, and with one another, and the 
more we shall witness the blood of Jesus Christ, 
the Son, to cleanse us from allsin. But we need 
not go to books or sermons for this light, though 
they are helpful in pointing us to it; and also in 
stirring up the pure mind by way of remem. 
brance, and in warning the unruly, comforting 
the feeble-minded, and supporting the weak, and 
to help guide our steps in the paths of peace, 
And this saving light is nigh us, even in our 
hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God. For Christ himself is the 
light of the world ; and the life and the light of 
men; and the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

It was by the light of Christ that Job walked 
through darkness. And he says, “upon whom 
hath not his light shined?” And David speaks 
of it as a lamp to his feet and a light to his path, 
And to the just of all generations, it is a light to 
their path, as they journey forward through the 
darkness of this world towards that city which 
has no need of outward lights, for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. 

But “ how oft is the candle of the wicked put 
out” by the god of this world, that blinds the 
eyes of them that believe not! So that they take 
evil for good, and good for evil; darkness for 
light and light for darkness; and become as blind 
leaders of the blind. The darkness becomes so 
great that they seem to think that they can pray 
and sing in the Spirit of the Lord and with an 
understanding which He gives, when it is from 
the spirit of man, and with an understanding 
which they have acquired through a trained in- 
tellect; and more from the head than from the 
heart; and which tends more to the glory of 
man, than to the glory of God: filling the emo- 
tional part in the hearers with a transient ap- 
plause. So the enemy is striving to content 
them in that path which leads to worldly glory, 
instead of that path which no fowl knoweth. 
Hence such leaders and teachers are deceiving 
and being deceived. But it is no new thing for 
evil men and deceivers to be permitted to try us. 
For the path of trial is “ the beaten path in which 
the pilgrims to the Celestial City have ever 
walked.” And though such teachers as we fre- 
quently have, may, like Apollos, be outwardly 
instructed in the way of the Lord, and may teach 
diligently the things concerning his kingdom; 
yet if they have no deeper baptism than that of 
John, it is safer to go not after them. For the 
enemy of all righteousness cares not how near we 
are to the path which leads to heaven, so we are 
a little out of it, either to the right hand or to 
the left. 

And now my fellow-Christian travellers, who 
like myself are passing along through the tribula- 
tions of time, and nearing the shores of eternity, 
let us still remember, that though many are the 
afflictions of the righteous, yet the Lord de 
livereth him out of them all. So let us lift up 
the hands which often incline to hang down, and 
make straight paths for our feet, lest that which 
is lame be turned out of the way by our crooked 
steps; but let it rather be healed by our upright 
walking in the new and living way that leads to 
life eternal. D. H. 

Dustin, Inp., Third Mo. 18th, 1888. 

on ow 

WE may talk long and learnedly on an ab- 
stract truth; but unless our own heart burns 
within us from what that truth discloses, we shall 
not kindle other hearts.—A. Shipton. 
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Job Scott on the Pursuit of Wealth. 


(Written Turrp Mo. 1781.) 


I have for years felt strong desires to be wholly 
redeemed from the improper pursuit of worldly 
enjoyments, and even from all desires of wealth, 
beyond what my heavenly Father knoweth I 
have need of; as also from all use of things, the 
procuring of which would require more of my 
time than would be consistent with my religious 
duty, or which would cause me, or any one under 
me, to labor beyond the true medium, or beyond 
the degree which best promotes health of body 
and tranquillity of mind. I have mourned to 
see the true standard so lamentably departed 
from in these respects, among all societies of 
professing Christians. Multitudes are miserably 
toiling and drudging, from day to day, and from 
year to year, scarcely allowing themselves time 
to assemble for Divine worship, nor scarcely time 
to rest and refresh their bodies. And many, 
when they do get to their religious meetings, are 
too often so exhausted by immoderate fatigue, 
that they are fitter for sleep than Divine worship. 
I am fully satisfied, if men would keep to that 
holy principle, which bounds the desires, and 
gives content in a moderate way of living, they 
would enjoy more solid peace and happiness, 
than is often experienced in the apartments of 
affluence, or in the walks of magnificence. What 
is all the glitter and show of high life in com- 
parison of— 


joy therein than in all the accumulations of 
avarice. 

I believe it will be good for me, and for all 
that would live godly in Jesus Christ, often to 
examine impartially. Do I exercise no degrees 
of extortion? Am I redeemed from the love and 
friendship of the world? Do I not give way to 
desires of living above what truth or my circum- 
stances allow of? Am I not in the use of some 
things that are not necessary? If thou hast this 
belief, see to it, and endeavor to deny thyself, 
and be satisfied with such things, and supplies 
of them, as thy heavenly Father knowest thou 
hast need of. 


a man; and seeing them made the account of 
the death of Senor Alphonso Guerrero, a distin- 
guished physician and deputy in the Nicaraugua 
Congress who recently lost his life in Lake Nica- 
raugua, seem realistic. Dispatches under date of 
Feb. 25th state that “an alligator drew him 
under the water, and tearing away a portion of 
the limbs allowed the body to float to the sur- 
face.” 

Take it all in all, the most interesting scene 
in connection with the animal world, amid the 
astonishing variety which this tour afforded, was 
the conduct of a serpent. The river being ver 
narrow at a certain point, this serpent, whic 
was about six feet in length, swam out into the 
river perhaps two hundred feet ahead of the ves- 
sel. When it reached the middle of the river it 
immediately turned its head up-stream, swim- 
ming with great speed toward the steamer. As 
it approached it grew wild with rage, lifted its 
head and half its body out of the water, pro- 
truded and retracted its tongue with lightning 
rapidity, and showed signs of the greatest anger, 
and of a disposition to attack the vessel. The 
water was so clear that the movements of that 
part of its body which remained under the water 
were as easily seen as the twistings of what it 
threw into the air. As the serpent and the 
steamer neared each other, the serpent seemed 
to realize that this coming monster was the big- 
gest snake it had ever seen, and that there was 
not the slightest chance of success in a battle. 
The captain had seized a long pole and stood 
ready to strike it; but the moment it saw that a 
contest would be hopeless, its rage gave place to 
abject terror. It turned about and swam to the 
shore with a meekness and rapidity, the result 
of fear, in ludicrous contrast with its previous 
demonstrations; wherein it greatly resembled 
many blusterers among men.—J. M. Buckley in 
Christian Advocate. 





Silver Springs, Florida. 


On arriving at Ocklawaha we dined, and then 
drove five or six miles through the pine woods to 
Silver Springs. 

Silver Springs is at the head of navigation on 
the Ocklawaha River; the basin is about three 
acres; the temperature of the water is always 
seventy-two degrees ; the overflow is thirty-thou- 
sand gallons a minute. Beautiful beyond com- 
parison are the springs. 

The water is so clear that a silver five-cent 
piece can be seen at the bottom of the springs at 
a depth of over seventy feet. A guide is ready 
with a row-boat, and he takes the traveller to the 
spot where the finest views are to be seen. Then 
he looks into a subaqueous palace, the floors and 
walls of which are colored with every tint of the 
rainbow. The bottom is lined with moss, except 
where the water gushes from the earth through 
caverns. The white sand seen at the mouths of 
these caverns is whiter than snow when reflected 
in the sunlight. Fish of all sizes can be seen 
swimming at a depth of forty or sixty feet, and 
strange fish sharp as needles; immense cat-fish 
moving about. No gold-fish in pent-up aquarium 
were ever seen in water of six inches in depth 
any more clearly than these can be seen ata 
depth of fifty feet. Turtles as large as some 
travelling-bags can be seen swimming about. 
Every thing of this sort seems to have a halo 
around it caused by the reflection of the sunlight 
from its scales. 

For nine miles down the Silver Springs Run 
the steamer took us through forests of the densest 
sort; palmetto groves, tall and slender cypresses, 
meeting upon opposite sides of the stream. In 
the water were water-lilies and water-cresses. 
Occasionally the water would seem as clear as in 
the spring ; the fish grew larger; one fish nearly 
as large as the late General Tom Thumb was 
seen. 

Alligators were numerous. We saw seventeen 
of different sizes. At one point under a tree there 
appeared to be a whole family in plain sight. An 
immense alligator, as large as any out of the hun- 
dreds that I have seen in the Southern rivers 
and swamps, slid lazily off of the log upon 
which he was stretched, and looked to be fully 
nine feet in length. Doubtless his motions in the 
dim light exaggerated his proportions. Another 
swam slowly across the river, about ten feet from 
the surface, as distinctly visible as though he 
had been in the air. He was about six feet long. 

Some travellers have not had the fortune to see 
any. There were persons on board the steamer 
who had gone up the day before without catching 
a glimpse of one. These strange creatures love 
the sunlight, and hide away in dark places on 
cloudy days. The deck hands know their haunts, 
and one man who discovered and pointed out 
seven or eight was liberally rewarded. Four of 
those which we saw could easily have destroyed 







































“What nothing earthly gives, nor can destroy ; 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy ; 


” 


True virtue’s prize ! 


Thousands are anxiously aiming to keep up 
an appearance which, though far behind many, 
is yet above their real ability to support, without 
injury to their circumstances. Indeed a little 
straining beyond our circumstances may embar- 
rass us through life, keep us upon the toil, and 
discompose our mind; or at least absorb our 
attention, so as to embitter our lives, or prevent 
that true quiet, wherein we might dwell so in- 
ward and resigned, as to acquaint ourselves with 
God, and be at peace. Moreover, it is too com- 
monly the case that even religious people, that 
is, such as have been really so for a season, when 
they give way to this dangerous desire of wealth, 
or of living too much as they see others live, 
gradually lose ground, until, in their planning 
and contriving, they get more or less in a way 
of over-reaching, or at least of crowding too hard 
upon those they deal with, bearing them down 
in their prices, or in some degree extorting too 
great a price for things sold them. There are 
many ways to oppress a little, take small advan- 
tages, and exercise some degree of extortion. 
And when the mind becomes habituated, and 
gradually reconciled to a less degree, the way is 
too often paved to a greater degree, until many 
things will go down pretty easily, which would 
have sat very uneasy upon the mind in days of 
greater tenderness and more conscientious exact- 
ness and holy fear. 

* I doubt not that many have seen and deplored 
these things in their early progress, and thought 
they would not, for all earth’s glory, be overtaken 
in them; and yet letting out their desires after 
more than is meet for them, have slid gradually 
into the same error. I have seen the progress 
of this spirit with sorrow, and mourned over 
some who have been grievously entangled and 
ensnared by it.—O thou traveller Sion-ward, 
flee, flee for thy life, from all these allurements ; 
take God for thy portion, and his Holy Spirit 
for thy law and limitation. Be content with 
what is convenient for thee; there is more true 





Crossing the Connecticut.—If I were a boy again 
and knew what I know now, I would not be 
quite so positive in my opinions as I used to be. 

Boys generally think that they are certain 
about many things. A boy of fifteen is a great 
deal more sure of what he thinks he knows than 
is a man of fifty. You ask the boy a question 
and he will answer you right off, up and down. 

Ask a man of experience and ripe wisdom the 
question, and he will say, “ Well, there is much 
to be said about it. Iam inclined, on the whole, 
to think so and so, but other intelligent men 
think otherwise.” 

When I was eight years old I travelled from 
Central Massachusetts to Western New York 
crossing the river at Albany, and going by canal 
from Schenectady to Syracuse. On the canal 
boat a kindly gentleman was talking to me one 
day, and I mentioned the fact that I had crossed 
the Connecticut River at Albany. How I got 
it in my head that it was the Connecticut River 
I do not know, for I knew my geography very 
well then; but in some unaccountable way I had 
it fixed in my mind that the river at Albany was 
the Connecticut, and I called it so. 

“Why,” jsaid the gentleman, “ that is the Hud- 
son River.” 

“O no,sir!” I said, politely, but firmly, “you 
are mistaken. That is the Connecticut River.” 

The gentleman smiled and said no more. I 
was not much in the habit, I think, of contradict- 
ing my elders; but in this matter I was perfectly 
sure that I was right, and so I thought it my duty 
to correct the gentleman’s geography. I felt 
rather sorry for him that he should be so ignorant, 

One day, after I reached home, I was look- 
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ing over my route on the map, and lo! there was 
Albany standing on the Hudson River, a hun- 
dred miles from the Connecticut. Then I did 
not feel half so sorry for the gentleman’s igno- 
rance as I did for my own. I never told any 
body that story until I wrote it down the other 
day; but I have thought of it a thousand times, 
and always with a blush for my boldness. Nor 
was it the only time I was perfectly sure of things 
that really were not so. It is hard for a boy to 
learn that he may be mistaken ; but unless he is a 
fool, he learnsit after a while. T he sooner he finds 
it out, the better for him.— Washington Gladden, 
v “ St. Nicholas.” 


a er te 


Woman’s Place in the Church. 


Nowhere in the Bible is it stated that when 
the Messiah should come, He would establish a 
male and a female kingdom. Neither does it 
state that there is sex in Christianity, nor are 
the promises made to male souls and to female 
souls. 

Miriam, the prophetess, led in songs and dances 
in a public religious service that was acceptable 
to God, in the early history of the Israelites. 

Deborah, a prophetess, judged Israel, “ and 
the children of Israel came to her for judgment.’ 
She had a husband, Lapidoth, but “Barak did 
not say, “ if Lapidoth will go with me to battle, 
I will go,” but “if thou wilt go with me, I will 
go,” Judges iv. 4-10. 

Anna, a prophetess, after seeing the child 
Jesus, “ gave thanks likewise unto the Lord,” as 
Simeon had done. “And spake of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 

This public speaking for Christ, the Messiah, 
was done in the temple to those who came there, 
for it is distinctly stated that she “departed not 
from the temple.” 

On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter recognized 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel ii. 28, 29, 
when he said to the astounded multitude, “ And 
it shall come to pass in the last days,” saith 
God, “I will pour out of my spirit upon all 
fle sh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophecy.” Again, “On my servants and on 
my handmaidens I will pour out in those days 
of my spirit, and they shall prophecy.” 

If prophesying i is spe aking “to edification and 
exhortation and comfort,’ such prophesying 
edifying the Church,” surely women are capable 
of doing that work, and the Lord in pouring 
out of his spirit on his handmaidens, commands 
them to make use of the gift He sends. 

In St. John’s Gospel, 20th chapter, it is stated 
that Peter and “the disciple whom Jesus loved” 
visited the sepulchre, both went inside and ex- 
amined the linen clothes and napkin, but neither 
angels nor the Lord were revealed unto them, 
but to a woman both were revealed. 

The text of the first resurrection sermon ever 
preached in the world was given to a woman by 
the Lord, with a command to deliver it to the 
disciples. Mary gave the message to them that 
“had been with Him; ’ they did not believe her, 
and by their lack of faith they lost the blessed- 
ness of the message she brought, and when the 
Lord appeared to them, He “upbraided them 
with their unbelief,” Mark xvi. No act of our 
Lord is without deep significance, and in the 
light of our present era this one grows more and 
more clear. 

This message, given to a woman by the Lord, 
before any had been given to the disciples, has 
lifted her from the plane she then occupied to a 
higher one. 

Throughout Christendom, conviction is grow- 
ing deeper, as people see women teaching the 
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gospel to the heathen, praying publicly with 
such power that souls are converted unto God, 
that no longer are there partition walls dividing 
the “ court of the women” from the public places 
of worship in the temple, but in the outpouring 
of the Spirit there is neither male nor female, 
“ All are one in Christ.” 

If St. Paul could visit the world to-day, 
especially the mission field, where women are 
so prominent as workers, he would give a new 
message and say: Let women and men keep 
silence in the churches and elsewhere when they 
have nothing edifying to say.—The Episcopal 
Recorder. 


. ———__——_>>_ -—- --— 


GRANDPA AND BABY. 


Out on the lawn, one summer's day, 
I left my baby boy at play, 

And smiled to hear his gleeful shout 
And happy voice ring in and out 
Among the arches of the trees, 

Then die away upon the breeze; 
While all the playful echoes stirred 
To merry laugh and lisping word, 
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But when I missed the cheerful noise, 
Nor heard the sound of prattling voice, 
I rose and to the window hied, 

And, looking thence, this vision spied— 
Oh, Memory, though thy name be pain, 
Paint, paint that picture o’er again! 


The westering sun his glory threw 
Along the sward of emerald hue; 

Save where, perchance in playful frown, 
Some cool, green shadows nestled down, 
And, idly shifting with the sun, 

Crept slowly eastward, one by one. 


Beneath the elm tree’s waving crest, 
Where birdlings tossed in downy nest, 
And where alternate sun and shade, 

Like changing fancies, skipped and played, 
The old arm-chair, secure and good, 

With widespread arms, inviting stood ; 
And in its cushions, broad and deep, 
Grandpa and baby fast asleep. 


On rounded cheek and golden head 
The sinking sun his radiance shed ; 
While on the grandsire’s silver crown 
A single ray dropped softly down, 

And then, in benediction, fell 

On both, and wrapped them in its spell. 


The breeze, in frolic, growing bold, 
Tossed up the rings of shining gold 
On baby’s head, then with the gray 
On grandpa’s head began to play. 

In the worn palm, securely pressed, 
One little dimpled hand found rest ; 
The other clasped a withered flower, 
Culled, all at will, in Nature’s bower. 


Fixed was the look of sad content 

On the worn face, a trifle bent, 

And forward drooped, to rest the chin 
My baby’s clustered curls within ; 
While on the collar of his coat 

The gray and gold together float. 


Such tinting one might vainly seek 
As slept on baby’s lip and cheek ; 
But thin and pale that other one, 
And sad and careworn in the sun. 
And so the evening shadows fell, 
And deeper grew, but all was well. 


The elm tree boughs are gaunt and bare, 
And tossed about by wintry air, 

While pale, wan shadows come and go 
Upon the lawn, all white with snow ; 
But never more, at eve or dawn, 

On garden walk or grassy lawn, 

May I, in vision fair, behold 

That little head with crown of gold. 


Nor ever more, on summer day, 

That other one, with crown of gray. 

Beneath the dreary, drifted snow, 

The silver head and gold lie low; 

Yet evermore, in joy or pain, 

Oh, Memory! paint that scene again. 
—Anon. in Boston Transcript. 
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BEST. 
Mother, I see you with your nursery light, 
Leading your babies, all in white, 
To their sweet rest; 
Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine to-night, 
And that is best. 


I cannot help tears, when I see them twine 

Their fingers in yours and their bright curls shine 
On your warm breast ; 

But the Saviour’s is purer than yours or mine, 
He can hove best ! 


You tremble each hour because your arms 
Are weak ; your heart is wrung with alarms, 


And sore opprest ; 


My darlings are safe, out of reach of harms, 
And that is best. 


You know over yours may hang even now 

Pain and disease, whose fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest ; 

Mine in God’s gardens run to and fro, 
And that is best. 


You know that of yours, your feeblest one 

And dearest may live long years alone, 
Unloved, unblest ; 

Mine are cherished of saints around God’s throne, 
And that is best. 


You must dread for yours the crime that sears, 
Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 

And unconfessed ; 
Mine entered spotless on eternal years, 

O how much the best! 


Sut grief is selfish ; I cannot see 
Always why I should so stricken be 
More than the rest ; 
But I know that, as well as for them, for me 
God did the best! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


a 


A Philanthropist Indeed. 


The Greeks applied the word philanthrophy 
to the love of animals as well as men, and seem 
to have had no other word for it, and Henry 
Bergh was in both senses a philanthropist. 

He inherited a large fortune, was graduated 
from Columbia College in New York, and be 
came a lawyer, but not being driven to work, 
he spent his time in literature, occasionally giv- 
ing his thoughts to the public. About twenty- 
five years ago, he went to St. Petersburg as 
Secretary of Legation, and remained there awhile 
in the Consulate. The Examiner, of this city 
[N. Y.] some time ago described the manner in 
which he was led to begin his work. 


“Tt was during his three years’ residence in 
the Russian ¢ -apital, that H. Bergh’s efforts for 
the suppression of cruelty to animals began. 
The brutal treatment of the cab horses of the 
city attracted his attention and soon stirred his 
soul. With the fine disregard of “what people 
would say,” which marks ‘all true enthusiasm of 
humanity, he often stopped his own carriage to 
protest against the reckless cruelty of the drosky 
drivers. A State equipage and a uniformed 
official would generally so impress the drivers 
that H. Bergh’s remonstrances had great effect, 
and he was able, without any legal support, té 
accomplish much good.” 


He returned to New York in 1866, having 
formed a solemn resolution to devote his life to 
the protection of animals against the cruelty of 
man. He organized a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ; succeeded in getting 
bills through the Legislature for the punishment 
of wanton cruelty to brutes. When he began 
to arrest men under these laws, most of the 
papers at once began to ridicule him. One of 
the great dailies in particular, instructed its 
sporting reporter to describe all cases of cock 
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and dog fights, and every thing else of the kind, 
and, after dese ribing them in the most elaborate 
manner, would demand editorially, “Where was 
Mr. Bergh?” and many others, practically ignor- 
ing the ‘good that was done, would seize upon 
every mistake, especially in such matters as 
pigeon shooting, and cover the Society with 
ridicule. 

Henry Bergh was of a very sensitive nature, 
and the ridicule to which he was subjected was 
a grief to him, but never deterred him. 

On a certain occasion the writer, perceiving 
a brutal truck-driver beating an ov erladen horse, 
was delighted beyond measure to see one of 
Bergh’s agents arrest him ; and on the following 
Sunday evening analyzed the principles under- 
lying the Society, and undertook to show that 
the lessons in self-control enforced upon the 
brutal brought forth fruit in a better conduct 
toward their families; for a man who, in a fit of 
violent temper, would ill-use his horse, would 
not hesitate to terrorize his wife and children 
at such a time. 

The writer had never seen H. Bergh, and 
was not aware that he would ever hear of these 
words. The reader may judge of his surprise 
on receiving this letter from him the next day : 


“New York, Nov. 16, 1868. 

The Rev. James Buckley.—Dear Sir: In your 
discourse last evening, 15th instant, you were 
pleased te allude, in very flattering terms to my 
efforts to protect the lower animals from cruelty, 
which in so many ways is inflicted on this vast 
portion of God’s creatures. 

I thank you for the kind words, uttered, too, 
in an appropriate place ; they revive and cheer 
my heart for the arduous duties of the position 
I hold. 

Let mankind only cultivate the spirit of mercy, 
even to these useful and patient creatures, and 
they will find that they are advancing the moral 
standard of their own race, shedding gladness 
and sunshine in their own hearts and in those of 
others, and fitting us for future happiness. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Henry Berea, President.” 


This letter has been preserved as a valued 
treasure during twenty of the twenty-two years 
of the Society’s history. During this period 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand cases 
have been tested in the courts, in which the 
Society has generally been victorious. More 
than thirty thousand disabled animals have been 
temporarily suspended from work; and more 
than twenty thousand horses, diseased beyond 
recovery, have been put to death. In New York 
City there are nearly a hundred agents, and a 
number of men employ ed in citizen’s dress, pa- 
trolling the city. It is a common thing to see 
them step out and order men to reshoe slipping 
animals, and on cold, windy days, if men neglect 
to blanket their horses, they are told to move 
on or cover them. As the Examiner observed 
in the article referred to above: “It prevents 
far more cruelty than it punishes. There is no 
respect of persons in its operation. The richest 
equipages are stopped and their liveried coach- 
men reprimanded as promptly as peddler’s wag- 
ons and ash carts.” 

Some years ago a singular bequest was made 
to the Society. A Frenchman without relatives 
left his whole fortune, on the ground that he 
believed in the transmigration of animals. The 
case was tried, and the attempt made to prove 
that any man who believed in that doctrine 
must be insane; but the Courts maintained that 
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it was not insanity to hold what the numerical 
majority of mankind had believed. 

There are thirty-three similar societies, all 
springing from that in New York, in the differ- 
ent States and in many foreign countries. 

Henry Bergh was comparatively young at 
the time of his death, being but about” sixty r-five 
years of age. Taking his origin and circum- 
stances into account, that he should devote him- 
self to this work, elevates him more than the 
multiplying of his fortune ten times over in 
pursuits whose primary object might have been 
his own aggrandizement. His life illustrates 
the beautiful words of Coleridge : 

“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 


We shall present the original of his letter 
herein published to the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, that the students may see the autograph 
und imbibe the spirit of one who, in protecting 
brutes from the cruelty of man, taught man to 
subdue the brute that is in him.—J. M. Buckley, 
in Christian Advocate. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 
DWELLINGS. 

At the present time, the lodging of an entire 
Arab family in Palestine consists of one great 
vaulted, windowless chamber, It was so in the 
first century. The living-room, kitchen, bed- 
room must have been all one in the humble 
home of the carpenter of Nazareth. The mason- 
ry was very rough, as we may judge from the 
ruins with which the country is covered to-day. 

Stone was seldom employed ; the most luxurious 
houses were built of the bricks of the country. 
These bricks were made by treading wet earth 
or clay with the feet, mixing it with straw, then 
baking the bricks in akiln. Brick houses were 
quite common in the towns, but in the country 
they were only inhabited by well-to-do people. 
The agricultural laborers and people of the 
lower classes lived in houses of clay. The walls 
were roughly wattled and covered with clay 
kneaded and dried in the sun. Upon this clay 
there would sprout here and there, a little vege- 
table growth, and on the inside the saltpetre 
would come out in patches, which the people 
used to call “leprosy in the walls.” It is prob- 
able that Joseph’s house at Nazareth was one of 
these poor abodes, built of clay and whitewashed. 

The dwellings of the poor were without win- 
dows, as we have said, and even in the better 
houses the windows were few and small. Those 
which looked upon the street had thick gratings 
before them, which could be opened at will. 
The rooms, except the living room, were very 
small, The inhabitants occupied them only at 
night, for in those hot climates the men lived 
chiefly in the open air. The visitor to Pompeii 
is struck with the smallness of the accommoda- 
tion. None of the houses had any room to 
which the inmates could retire for quiet and 
meditation. For this, it was necessary to go up 
to the top story and out upon the roof. The 
roof was almost flat, only sloping enough to let 
the rain run off. It was surrounded by a balus- 
trade, as directed by the law. It formed thus 
a terrace which served as a place of retirement. 
The floor was of bricks, or lime, mixed with 
sand and small pebbles crushed to powder. The 
roof of the houses of the poor was of earth, and 
upon this bed of earth, hard and dry grass 
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would sometimes grow. The staircase which led 
on to the roof was outside the house, and when 
any one was on the roof, he could leave the 
house without going inside at all. Upon these 
terraces flax was sometimes laid todry. People 
used to take the air or even sleep on the roof in 
the fine season, doubtless in order to escape the 
insects. This is still customary. 

Every house was provided with a lamp, a 
bushel, some skins for wine, a broom, and a mill. 
It is to be noticed that these various utensils are 
always named in the gospel with the definite 
article—the bushel, the lampstand. There was 
but one in the house. This lampstand was very 
tall, and it was usually placed upon the ground. 
Sometimes, then, as now, there was a stone pro- 
jecting from the wall, and the lamp was set on 
this. It was an oil-lamp with one or more burn- 
ers. The poor man’s lamp was made of clay. 
The bushel was an indispensable article in the 
dwelling of the peasant. It was used as a meas- 
ure, as its name implies, but it also served many 
other purposes. Placed on the ground, and 
turned upside down, it took the place of a table, 
and the lamp was put “on the bushel and not 
under it.” The family, seated round in Eastern 
fashion, would see the lamp, and so it would 
“give light to all that were in the house.” In 
the present day, the bushel is used as a table, 
and even as a dish. The broom served for the 
woman who swept the house, that is to say, the 
one common room of which it .was composed ; 
and the bottles of goatskin were used to keep 
the wine in, giving it at the same time that hor- 
rible taste, in which Orientals still so much 
delight. 

Every house had a hand-mill. The lower 
mill-stone (Pelach) was immovable and very 
hard. The upper (Pelach-Receb) was set in 
motion by a handle like that of the coffee-mills 
in use among us. ‘Two stone vessels served to 
hold the grain. These customs have never 
changed ; the same implements are to be seen in 
the houses of the Arabs in Palestine to-day. 

Grinding at the mill was very hard work. 
Sometimes a donkey-mill was used, but for the 
most part, a hand-mill. The task of turning 
the mill was left to female slaves of the lowest 
class, or to prisoners. There were always two 
women to work it, and these took it in turns. 
Often during the day the sound of the grinding 
would be heard; it enlivened the house, and its 
prolonged cessation became the figure for deso- 
lation and death. 


Queer Languages. 

At a meeting of the Berlin Anthropological 
Society, Lieutenant Quedenfeldt, a German offi- 
cer, who has lived on Gomero Island, one of the 
Canary group, described a whistling language 


which is used by the inhabitants. The language 
does not consist of any arbitrary series of signals 
or sounds; it is described as ordinary speech 
translated into articular whistling, each syllable 
having its own appropriate tone. The Gomero 
uses both fingers and lips when whistling, and 
Lieutenant Quedenfeldt asserts that he can carry 
on a conversation with a neighbor a mile off, 
who perfectly understands all he issaying. The 
practice is confined to Gomero Island, and is 
quite unknown in the other Islands of the archi- 
pelago. The adoption of the whistling language 
is said to be due to the peculiar geological con- 
struction of Gomero Island. It is traversed by 
numerous gullies and deep ravines, running out 
in all directions from the central plateau. As 
they are not bridged, they can only be crossed 
with great difficulty ; hence a man living within 
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feeding a great clothing-knife for ten years. One 
day she watched the knife come down slowly 
upon her hand. Too late she woke out of her 
stupor with one hand gone. Fora few seconds 
her mind had failed, and she sat by her machine 
a temporary lunatic. A distinguished professor 
was teaching near a canal. Walking along one 
evening in summer, he walked as deliberately 
into the canal as he had been walking along the 
path a second before. He was brought to his 
senses by the water and mud and the absurdity 
of the situation. He had on a new suit of clothes, 
and a new silk hat, but though the danger 
was thus great, he still laughs over the adven- 
ture. Our mail collectors find in the iron boxes 
along the streets all sorts of papers and articles 
which have been put in by some hand, from 
whose motions the mind has become detached 
for a second. A glove, a pair of spectacles, a 
deed, a mortgage, a ticket goes in, and on goes 
the person, holding on to the regular letter which 
should have been deposited.” 


weeds, like floating lacework, woven in some 
fairy loom—more brilliant in this temperate sea, 
than either in tropics or colder regions. 

And in all this beautiful, luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, myriads of dainty sea creatures make their 
home. Every lace-like weed seems beaded with 
black pearls, which are the smallest mussels that 
ever were seen, each firmly moored to its anchor- 
age by asilken cable. You cannot lift up the 
tiniest plant, but you will find on it a score of 
living things, whose delicacy of structure arrests 
your eye, even without the help of that best of 
companions, a small magnifying glass—Jn the 
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reply in one of the Wilmington et which con- 
cludes with the following paragraph :— 

“May I trespass further upon your space to ven- 
ture a word of advice to those who wish to renew 
their licenses or obtain new ones? I think it will be 
as good advice as any lawyer can give you, and it 
will not cost you a farthing. Instead, it will add 
vastly to your own happiness and to that of those 
who would visit your places. Stop in your effort. It 
is up-hill work, as you and your leon advisers have 
learned. Turn your efforts into a respectable busi- 
ness or seek work in some of our workshops. Com- 
mence to help build up character; cease to pull 
down. In other words, ‘Cease to do evil and learn 
to do well,’ and I assure you that you will live to 
see the day that you will bless the hour that you 
made such a decision. 

Yours respectfully, Jos H. JACKSON.” 


——————.2e 
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Science Against Thieves and Anarchists —The 
Bank of England doors are now so finely balanced 
that a clerk, by pressing a knob under his desk, 
san close the outer doors instantly, and they can- 
not be opened again except by special process. 

This is done to prevent the daring and ingen- 
ious unemployed of the metropolis from robbing 
the bank. The bullion department of this and 
other banks are nightly submerged several feet 
in water by the action of machinery. In some 
banks the bullion department is connected with 
the manager’s sleeping-room, and an entrance 
cannot be effected without shooting a bolt in the 
dormitory, which in turn sets in motion an alarm. 
From the New York Sun. 


ne 


Items. 

Russian Bible Society.—This Society, which cir- 
culates the translation of the Bible authorized by 
the Synod of the Greek Church, was organized in 
1863; and has been so prudently conducted as to 
obtain the co-operation both of the government and 
the clergy. Of its 1300 members, about 450 belong 
to the Russian clergy. Its work is principally done 
by colporteurs, some of whom manifest great zeal in 
their arduous labors, especially in the North and in 
Siberia. One of these, in 1866, travelled more than 
6,000 miles; twice encountered terrible snow bliz- 
zards ; and once was snowed in for 26 hours. In 
the coldest nights he was compelled to sleep in his 
sleigh to protect his horses and Bibles from robbers. 
The total number of copies distributed by the So- 
ciety during the twenty-five years since it was 
founded is over 1,140,000. 


The Sanitarium Association of Philadelphia.—The 
Report of this Association for 1887, speaks of the 
advantages connected with their greatly enlarged 
accommodations at Red Bank, on the east shore of 
the Delaware, where they have a tract of land of 83 
acres, with a river front of over 800 feet. It was 
found that a commodious steamer in which the 
children who are the objects of this charity, and 
their caretakers could be conveniently carried to 
and from the city, was almost indispensable; and a 
contract was made for one which is expected to be 
in readiness at the opening of the coming season— 
a gift of $25,000 from John F. Smith furnishing the 
means to pay for it. The Sanitarium was open to 
the public for 71 days during last season; and the 
average attendance was about 1000. The physician 
in attendance says that he has seen most remark- 
able sanitary results follow from repeated trips up 
and down the river. ‘‘ Many mothers have taken 
advantage of this fact, and have saved the lives of 
children who were dying from the impurities of the 
city air.” 


THE greatest reason of our belief concerning 
the Scriptures is not from any outward thing, 
but that inward testimony, record and heavenly 
amen, that we have frequently received from the 
holy Light within us, to the truth and faithful- 
ness of those sayings. And if any Quakers there 
be that are not thus minded, they are to me un- 
known; and I publicly renounce and protest 
against that principle that would in the least 
derogate from those holy writings.— Wm. Penn. 


Cunning of a Fox.—On the Lower Wabash, a 
company of hunters from Tippecanoe County 
encamped for the night among the cavernous 
limestone hills occasionally found in those re- 
gions. The hounds soon traced up the retreat 
of an old gray fox and her family, into one of 
these narrow crevices that probably led into a 
more open cavern further in. The whining of 
the young foxes was very distinct, and led to 
louder bayings of the hounds. The mother, 
however, was not at home. But it was not long 
till her barking was heard beyond the camp, on 
asmall hill in another direction. The dogs soon 
took the hint, and gave her a magnificent chase 
around the hill. Doubling on her track, she 
eluded the dogs, returned to her cubs, and either 
carried or induced them to follow her into the 
deeper recesses of the cavern, beyond the dangers 
of digging and chasing. I have often thought 
that little piece of strategy a masterly piece of 
generalship. What could be more natural than 
to desire to draw away from her young ones the 
threatening dogs and men? Seeming to know 
that her own barking would have the desired 
effect of diverting their attention to larger game 
in an open field, she ventured to draw their at- 
tack upon herself, and succeeded in saving the 
lives both of herself and her young ones.—Dr. 
Landrey, in Popular Science News. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 304.) 

Third-day.—The Queries were taken up at 
this sitting. The answers to the first, respecting 
the attendance of the Meetings for Worship and 
Discipline, showed as usual considerable neglect 
on the part of some, in reference to this duty, 
and introduced the meeting into much exercise ; 
in the expression of which a large number of 
Friends participated. 

While the Queries themselves speak princi- 
pally of those outward acts of duty, which it is 
possible for men or meetings to report upon ; yet 
it was felt to be a matter of great importance 
that all should partake in that inward work of 
grace from which these fruits legitimately flow ; 
and should not rest contented with a merely 
formal observance of these duties, enjoined by 
the religion of Christ. 

A heartfelt submission to the transforming 
work of Divine Grace is the great remedy for 
the deficiencies apparent in many places. If 
those who assemble for worship, are truly con- 
cerned to wait upon God, and to seek after his 
quickening power, others will be attracted to 
them ; and there will not be needed any super- 
ficial entertainments or outward appliances to 
draw people to meetings, where the living pres- 
ence of the Head of the Church is felt. 

The reduced condition of some of our meetings 
claimed attention ; and sympathy was expressed 
for the few who assemble in small meetings, often 
under much discouragement. The belief was 
expressed that there was a duty resting upon 
the Yearly Meeting to -extend help in such 
cases. It was evident that a concern in this 
direction was widely felt ; and it was concluded 
that after finishing the consideration of the Que- 
ries and Answers, the attention of the meeting 
should again be turned to the subject. 

Some lively remarks were made on the ground 
of the testimony of the Society of Friends to 
plainness in language, customs and dress ; which 
was one of the branches of that testimony against 


A Submarine Garden.— As we rowed slowly 
along, in the warm bright sun (so warm indeed, 
that the men’s faces and arms—tough sailors 
though they were—were all blistered with the 
heat), we looked up to the cliffs above, and down 
into the waters beneath, with indescribable de- 
light, so wonderful is the contrast between those 
mighty rock walls, with the perfect stillness of 
the exquisite green water, through the clear 
depths of which we peered down into the marine 
forest, whence trees and shrubs of every variety 
of forms and color, stretched their branches up- 
ward to the light. There grow giant brown sea- 
wares of many forms, some waving like graceful 
palms; others tossing great arms aloft, like the 
patriarchs of this untrodden jungle. Some have 
thick stems, and broad fleshy leaves of the richest 
golden brown, every leaf ten or twelve feet long. 
Some are smooth and leathery, and others all 
plaited, and fringed, and twisted, and crimped, 
as if the laundry-maids of the sea had no other 
work to do but just to get them up. Then we 
passed over others with large fan-like leaves; 
some that looked like bunches of long pink or 
green ribbon ; and countless varieties of delicate 
pink, and lilac, and olive sea-flowers and sea- 


Camp Meeting Decision—A Pennsylvania Court 
has recently decided that to charge an admission 
fee on the First-day of the week to a camp meeting 
ground, renders the holding of the meeting a worldly 
employment or business, and does not come within 
the legal exception of “works of necessity and 
charity.” 


Sound Advice.——The head of one of the large 
manufacturing firms in Wilmington, Del., having 
opposed the granting of licenses to liquor saloons 
in the vicinity of his shops, was criticised by the 
lawyer of the liquor dealers. He has published a 
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pride, vanity and worldliness, enjoined by our 
Saviour and his Apostles, as shown by many 
passages in the New Testament. 
Fourth-day.—After the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the Queries and Answers, the situa- 
tion of some of the smaller meetings again claim- 
ed attention. Some Friends thought it would be 
sufficient to recommend Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings to extend care in such cases by com- 
mittees or otherwise ; others felt that this advice 


should be supplemented by the appointment of 


a committee of the Yearly Meeting to co-oper- 
ate in such cases. Much interest was evidently 
felt, and was expressed by many of those present. 
Finally it was referred for further consideration 
to a pretty large committee, who were authorized 

prepare a minute of advice to subordinate 
meetings ; and if they should believe it right, to 
propose the names of a visiting committee to be 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting. 

On Fifth-day morning, meetings for wors hip 
were held as usual in three of the meeting-houses 
in the city. The meeting for business assembled 
in the afternoon. The Report of the Boarding 
School at Westtown mentioned the completion of 
the new buildings. The subscriptions to meet the 
cost of these, including some interest received, 
had amounted to about $290,000. The bills yet 
unpaid, and the cost of grading and other ex- 
penses connected with their erection, it was esti- 
mated would require about $35,000 additional, 
which to con- 
tribute. The great increase of conveniences and 
comforts supplied to the inmates of the school, 
the steam-heating, electric lighting, &c., neces- 
sarily involve much additional expense in the 
management of the institution, and the financial 
statement exhibited a pecuniary loss on the year’s 
transaction. To prevent the accumulation of 
such deficiencies, the Yearly Meeting consented 
(although with some reluctance) to advance the 
charge for pupils $10 per session—making it 
$180 per annum, the increase to go into effect in 
next winter’s session. 

A new committee was appointed of 36 Friends 
to have charge of the school (in conjunction with 
the committee of women Friends) for the next 
three years. Of these 30 had before served on 
this appointment. 

The Report of the Indian Committee gave a 
favorable report of the operations of the board- 
ing school at Tunesassa. This is located on a 
farm belonging to the Yearly Meeting, of 467 
acres, in Cataraugus County, adjoining the Al- 
legheny Indian Reservation. The Committee 
in charge has alw: ays been composed of men 
Friends only; but there was considerable ex- 
pression in the Yearly Meeting in favor of add- 
ing some women to it, who it was thought might 
exercise a valuable influence among the Indian 
women on the Reservation, as well as in the over- 
sight of the school. No definite action was taken 
on this proposition. The meeting appropriated 
$1,500 to aid the Committee in its work. 

The same amount was appropriated to the 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting, to whom is 
entrusted the 
Friends’ schools throughout our limits. 

Sixth-day.—The Committee to whom was re- 


the members were encouraged 


ferred the consideration of the reduced state of 


some of the meetings, produced an essay of a 
minute, which set forth the nature of spiritual 
worship. They also proposed that a committee 
be appointed to visit subordinate meetings and 
families, with authority to appoint public meet- 
ings. The minute and proposal were very fully 
united with; and the Friends named for such a 
visiting committee were approved. During the 


“are of assisting in the support of 
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consideration of this subject, there was over the 
meeting a very precious feeling of solemnity and 
tenderness, which was truly refreshing. 

Women Friends united in this concern, and 
appointed a similar committee to co-operate with 
that of the men’s meeting. 

There were in attendance the present year, 
a considerable number of Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings, mostly without certificates— 
Dublin, New E ngland, New York, Canada, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, and Kansas 
were all represented. The company and unity 
of dear friends from other parts was cheering 
and strengthening. 

It was encouraging also to notice the number 
of younger Friends who had been in measure 
prepared for service in the Church ; 


they continue to dwell under the Divine anoint- 


ing, will probably become increasingly useful. 


SUMMARY EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The total production of copper 
in the United States during 1887, is officially reported 
at 181,170,524 pounds. The amount manufactured 
from imported pyrites was 3,750,000 pounds. Returns 
from consumers show an average increase in the con- 
sumption of 14 per cent. over 1886. The use of casting 
copper increased per cent. “The conclusion is 
reached that the copper consumption of the United 
States has been generally overestimated, and that in 
1887 it was not much, if any, in excess of 100,000,000 
pounds of new copper.” Attention is called to the fact 
that the yield in Montana exceeded that of the Lake 
Superior region by over 3,000,000 pounds, 

In the U.S. Senate, on the 19th instant, the South 
Dakota Admission bill was resumed, and, after debate, 
the bill was passed, yeas 26, nays 23—a party vote. 

The 20th instant was the 100th day of the present 
session of Congress. The total number of bills and 
resolutions introduced in the Senate and House up to 
this date is 12,568, exceeding by more than 2000 the 
number presented in the first 100 days of the last Con- 
gress. So far the House has passed 425 bills and the 
Senate 831. House bills to the number of 185 and 
Senate bills to the number of 24 have been sent to the 
President for his approval. 

Roscoe Conkling died in the city of New York, on 
the morning of the 18th instant. Dr. Joseph Thomas 
states that he was born at Albany in the year 1828. 

A resident of Montana, who applied for information, 
has been informed by Assistant Secretary Maynard 
that the killing of any fur-bearing animals in the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, except by permission of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is prohibited by law, and that such 
permission was granted only to the natives of the ter- 
ritory. The exclusive —_ of killing fur seals, he 
said, was leased Fifth Mo. Ist, 1870, for twenty years, 
under another provision of law, to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company of California. 

The Northwestern Miller says information of a reliable 
character at this stage of the month puts the shortage 
in the winter wheat belt at from 18,000,000 to 36,000,- 
0C0 bushels, as compared with the preceding crop. 

The catch of shad in Cape Fear River, N. C., this 
season is said to be unprecedented. 

Elections were held on the 17th instant in many 
cities and towns of Illinois, in which the principal fea- 
ture was a struggle between the prohibition and saloon 
elements. The license and low license tickets were suc- 
cessful in many of the larger towns, but in the smaller 
places generally prohibition and high license carried 
the day. 

In the Supreme Court of this State, on the 23d inst., 
the petition of Wallace G. Raudenbush asking for a writ 
of alternative mandamus, directed to the Judges of the 
Liquor License Court, to show cause why a license was 
refused to the petitioner, was filed. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 371, which is 
24 less than during the previous week, and 101 less 
than during the corresponding period of last year. 
the foregoing 190 were males and 181 females; 60 died 
of consumption ; 
the heart; 17 of old age; 14 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 12 of convulsions; 11 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 11 of debility and 11 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1073; 4’s, 1243; currency 
6’s, 1213 a 130}. 

Cotton was quiet, at 10 1-16 cts. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 


OF 


and who, if 


Of 


37 of pneumonia; 29 of diseases of 


Feed was firm under scarcity, but not much in re. 
quest. Quotations: Winter bran, choice, 
$22.50 ; do. do., fair to good, $21.50 a $22; spring bran, 
as to quality at $20.50 a $21.25 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour met with a fair demand 
from local jobbers, and ruled firm. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, at $4.25; 250 barrels 
Ohio, straight, at $4.50; 500 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.70 a $4.80; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $ $4.15; 
250 barrels do. do., choice, at $4.25; 250 barrels Min. 
nesota patent, at $4.80; 375 barrels do. do., at $4, 85, 
and 625 barrels do. do., at $4 90. Rye flour was steady 
and 55 barrels choice sold at $3.65 per barrel. 

3eef cattle —Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; medium, 4 
cts.; common, 3} a 4 ets. 

Sheep.—Natives, 4) a 7} cts.; 

Hogs were firm 8} a 8} cts. 

Foreicgn.—On the 18th instant in the House of 
Commons, Edward Heneage moved the passage of the 

bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
The motion occasioned a sharp debate, but was finally 
carried by a vote of 239 to 182. 

The Emperor of Germany was reported on the 24th 
instant, to be slightly improving. His fever was de- 
creasing, but his condition was still critical. 

The Russian Government contemplates resuming a 
monopoly of the liquor traffic, which it abandoned 
years ago. 

The Moscow Gazette, in an article on the French 
situation, says it is greatly to Russia’s interest that 
France should be strong, no matter through whom. 

A cable railway is to be built from Caracas to La 
Guayra, Venezuela, under special concessions from the 
Venezuela Government. Caracas is the capital of Vene- 
zuela, and La Guayra is the principal sea-port of the 
republic. They are only about sixteen miles apart, 
but are separated by high mountains, which have 
hertofore prevented easy communication. It is pro- 
posed to tunnel the mountains and carry the cable road 
through the tunnel. The company guarantee to finish 
the road in three years and to charge a tariff, varying 
from 96 cents to 57 cents for each passenger. 

The Government of Quebec is about to erect a hand- 
some court-house in Montreal at a cost of $1,000,000. 

The steamer Neptune has just landed 42,242 seals at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, the largest number ever 
brought in by a single steamer. 

Lord Lonsdale’s valet, who was to accompany him to 
the Arctie Circle, returned to Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
with the larger portion of the outfit. He explained 
that he had parted company with Lonsdale at Green 
Lake, north of Prince Albert, owing to the impossi- 
bility of securing a sufficient number of dogs to enable 
both to proceed with a full outfit, so he had come back 
with a part of it. Lord Lonsdale, he said, would pro- 
ceed northward in company with his Indian and half- 
breed guides. 


322.25 a 


} a 4} 


Texas, 3} a 6 ets. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpina Scnooi.—The summer ses 
sion will open on Third-day, the 1st of Fifth Month. 

Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that day, 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad ny, at Broad and 
Filbert Sts, Philadelphia, at 7.07, 8.53 and 11.13 a.M, 
and 2.47, 4.55 and 5.51 P.M. 

hep The Union Transfer Company will send for 
baggage to any place in the built-up part of Philadel- 
phia, if notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at 
the South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts., at 
the Baggage-room Fifteenth St. above Market, or at 
Market St. Ferry (north side); and will deliver it at 
the Broad St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at a charge of 25 cts. per trunk, to be paid, 
either when the order is given, or when the trunk is 
called for. For the same charge they will collect bag- 
gage from any of the other railroad depots, if the rail 
road checks held for such baggage are left at one of the 
offices of the Transfer Company above designated. In 
all cases it must be stated that the baggage i is to go to 
Westtown Boarding School, Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Phil: adelphia Railroad. 


A Friend desires to obtain a position of trust, in 
which a first-class education is not essential. 

Address, C. W. T., 4710 Fairmount Avenue, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wanrep.—A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at 
Tunesassa in household duties, ‘and giving instruction 
to the Indian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 

Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 





